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I. INTRODUCTION 


Whatever else contemporary theories of distributive justice take a 
stance on, they always specify a metric of justice and a distributive 
rule.! The metric is concerned with the good X whose distribution 
matters insofar as justice is concerned. Among the most influen- 
tial metrics are welfare, resources, primary goods, and capabilities. 
The distributive rule specifies how X should be distributed; prime 
examples are the principles of priority, sufficiency, equality of out- 
comes, equality of opportunity, and Rawls’s difference principle. 

This chapter articulates and defends a view of distributive justice 
that I call limitarianism. In a nutshell, limitarianism advocates that it 
is not morally permissible to have more resources than are needed 
to fully flourish in life. Limitarianism views having riches or wealth 
to be the state in which one has more resources than are needed 
and claims that, in such a case, one has too much, morally speaking.” 

Limitarianism is only a partial account of distributive justice, 
since it can be specified in a way in which it is agnostic regard- 
ing what distributive justice requires for those who are not maxi- 
mally flourishing. It could, for example, be combined with one of 
the many versions of equality of opportunity below the limitarian 
threshold. The version of limitarianism that I defend here is not 
agnostic as to what happens below the line of riches; but, as I will 
point out in section II, there are several different versions of limi- 
tarianism, and different versions may have different views on what 
morality requires below the line of riches. 

In this chapter I defend limitarianism as a non-ideal doc- 
trine. I postpone the question of whether limitarianism could be 
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defended as an ideal theory for future work. Analyzing limitarian- 
ism as a non-ideal doctrine requires that we start from the distribu- 
tion of the possession of income and wealth as it is, rather than 
asking what a just distribution would be in a world with strong 
idealized properties, such as for example the absence of inherited 
wealth and privileges, a world in which everyone’s basic needs are 
met or where we are in a state of initial property acquisition.’ 

Social scientists and scholars in the humanities have a long tra- 
dition of theorizing and conducting research on the position of 
the worst-off in society. In theories of justice, this is especially vis- 
ible in the wide support for sufficientarianism.* In its dominant 
understanding, sufficientarianism is the view that distributive jus- 
tice should be concerned with ensuring that no one falls below a 
certain minimal threshold, which can be either a poverty thresh- 
old or a threshold for living a minimally decent life.’ It shouldn’t 
be surprising that the study of poverty and disadvantage is so vast, 
since most people hold the view that these conditions are intrinsi- 
cally bad. 

Given the sizeable philosophical literature on poverty and the 
position of the worst-off, it is surprising that so little (if any) con- 
temporary theorizing on justice has focused on the upper tail of 
income and wealth distribution. Obviously, there is a great deal of 
literature about theories of justice in relation to inequality in gen- 
eral; it may well be that political philosophers assume that it is not 
necessary to single out the upper tail of the distribution in particu- 
lar. Still, I think it would be helpful for political philosophers to 
conduct a normative analysis of the upper tail of the distribution. 
For one thing, this would make it possible for philosophers to have 
greater impact on existing debates in society. For a long time nor 
mative claims related to the rights, privileges, and duties of rich 
people have been advanced in public debate. Most countries have 
some political party that claims that the rich should pay for eco- 
nomic crises, rather than the poor or the middle classes. In recent 
years several European political parties have proposed introducing 
an increase in the highest marginal tax rate of the highest income 
group; similarly, the Occupy movement in the United States has 
claimed that the “one percent” should be taxed much more heav- 
ily. Some citizens have also complained that austerity measures 
affect the poor and the middle classes disproportionally, rather 
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than affecting the rich in equal measure. What all these norma- 
tive claims have in common is a focus on the upper tail of the 
distribution—thereby making a distinction between the middle 
class and the rich.° 

Interestingly, in recent years several economists have developed 
analyses of the top of the income and wealth distributions. Most 
famous was Thomas Piketty’s Capital in the Twenty-First Century, 
along with his earlier collaborative research with other economists, 
which generated part of the data forming the empirical basis of 
the later book.’ These studies show that in the decades following 
the Second World War inequality decreased, yet wealth inequality 
has again been expanding since the 1980s. Piketty offers a theory 
for why the postwar period should be regarded as an historical 
exception, rather than the beginning of a period in which inequal- 
ity would decrease or stagnate. Piketty argues that this increase in 
inequality is undesirable, but certainly not all economists share 
this view. The Harvard economist Greg Mankiw has defended the 
moral desirability of letting the rich be rich, on the grounds that 
they deserve their wealth.’ However, as Mankiw himself admits, he 
is merely engaging in “amateur political philosophy.” In fact, few 
normative claims made by economists about inequality and the 
rise of top earners are well defended. But this should not necessar- 
ily be seen as a criticism, since in the intellectual division of labor, 
this task falls on other shoulders. 

In this chapter I want to articulate one particular version of 
limitarianism and offer a justification. But before doing so, I first 
want to highlight that there are a variety of limitarian views, and a 
variety of grounds on which they can be defended. In this sense it 
is no different from the other distributive doctrines, such as suf- 
ficientarianism, prioritarianism, or egalitarianism. In the next sec- 
tion, I spell out a variety of potential strategies for defending the 
limitarian view. Some offer reasons why being rich is intrinsically 
bad. In contrast, the reasons that I offer regard limitarianism as 
derivatively justified. Limitarianism as a distributive view is justified 
in the world as it is (the non-ideal world), because it is instrumen- 
tally necessary for the protection of two intrinsic values: political 
equality (section III), and the meeting of unmet urgent needs 
(section IV). After offering these two arguments for limitarianism, 
I address the question of which notion of wealth or riches the two 
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arguments require (section V), and discuss whether limitarianism 
should be considered a moral or a political doctrine (section VI). 
I will also respond to two objections: the objection from unequal 
opportunities and the incentive objection (section VII). The final 
section sketches an agenda for future research on limitarianism. 


II. INTRINSIC VERSUS NON-INTRINSIC LIMITARIANISM 


In its most general formulation, limitarianism is a claim relating 
to distributive morality, which entails that it is not morally permis- 
sible to be situated above a certain threshold in the distribution 
of a desirable good. Limitarianism could be defended in various 
dimensions or domains, and with different theoretical modifica- 
tions. For example, the case of a personal emissions quota that 
has been studied in the climate ethics literature is an example of a 
limitarian institution, whereby the good that is limited is the right 
to emit greenhouse gases. Breena Holland has argued for the 
introduction of “capability ceilings” in environmental regulation, 
which are “limitations on the choice to pursue certain individual 
actions that are justifiable when those actions can have or signifi- 
cantly contribute to the effect of undermining another person’s 
minimum threshold of capability provision and protection.” For 
example, if having access to high-quality water and not living in 
an environment with severely polluted water are capability thresh- 
olds, then extracting gas by means of hydro-fracking may not be 
permitted in case fracking could contaminate the local hydro- 
ecosystems. Normative arguments for limits could also be provided 
in other areas of life. For example, one could discuss limitarian- 
ism in the context of global population size, and argue that due 
to environmental concerns, there should be a moral limit of one 
child per adult." 

In this chapter, the focus is on limitarianism of financial 
resources. Limitarianism is then the view that it is not morally per- 
missible to be rich. Given that our “metric” is a monetary metric, 
we can reformulate the limitarian claim. Call surplus money the dif- 
ference between a rich individual’s financial means and the thresh- 
old that distinguishes rich from non-rich people. By definition, 
only rich people have surplus money. Limitarianism can then be 
restated as claiming that it is morally bad to have surplus money. 
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How can limitarianism be justified? That would depend on 
whether we aim to defend limitarianism as having intrinsic value 
or instrumental value—a distinction that also applies to egalitari- 
anism.'? Intrinsic limitarianism is the view that being rich is intrin- 
sically bad, whereas according to non-intrinsic limitarianism, riches 
are morally non-permissible for a reason that refers to some other 
value. 

In this chapter I am concerned only with non-intrinsic limitari- 
anism, and remain agnostic on the question of whether intrinsic 
limitarianism is a plausible view. To examine the plausibility of 
intrinsic limitarianism, one could develop an argument based on 
paternalism, whereby wealth is objectively a burden on rich peo- 
ple and their children, leading them to suffer in the nonmaterial 
dimensions of a flourishing life. There may be some evidence for 
this, but in this chapter I will not investigate this argumentative 
strategy any further. Other argumentative strategies for intrinsic 
limitarianism can be sought in virtue ethics. Several arguments 
against wealth accumulation, based on virtue ethics and perfec- 
tionist theories, can be found in the history of ethics, and have 
been very important in, for example, the teachings of Aristotle 
and Thomas Aquinas. 

In this chapter, I merely want to note the possibility of defend- 
ing intrinsic limitarianism, and will remain agnostic on the plausi- 
bility of that view and on the soundness of any of its justifications. 
Instead, I limit myself to developing two reasons for non-intrinsic 
limitarianism. The first, which I will discuss in the next section, is 
the democratic argument for limitarianism, which focuses on the 
claim that wealth undermines the ideal of political equality. Sec- 
tion IV will then present and analyze another argument for limi- 
tarianism: the argument from unmet urgent needs, 

The distinction between intrinsic and non-intrinsic limitarian- 
ism is important, since the two views offer different answers to the 
question: “What—if anything—is wrong with some people being 
rich in an ideal world?” Non-intrinsic limitarianism will most 
likely respond that in such an ideal situation, where all important 
intrinsic values are secured, riches are not morally objectionable. 
Non-intrinsic limitarianism will limit its claim that riches are mor- 
ally objectionable to a world where certain intrinsically important 
values are not secured, and where limitarianism is instrumentally 
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valuable to securing those ultimate ends. In contrast, intrinsic 
limitarianism will answer the question affirmatively. Nevertheless, 
as I mentioned earlier, in this chapter I am agonistic on whether 
intrinsic limitarianism is a plausible view. My aims here are instead 
limited to an analysis and defense of non-intrinsic limitarianism. 


II. THE DEMOCRATIC ARGUMENT FOR LIMITARIANISM 


The first justification for the limitarian doctrine can be found in 
political philosophy and political science, where there exists a long 
history of arguments that great inequalities in income and wealth 
undermine the value of democracy and the ideal of political equal- 
ity in particular.'* Rich people are able to translate their financial 
power into political power through a variety of mechanisms. In 
his article “Money in Politics,” Thomas Christiano discusses four 
types of mechanisms by which the expenditure of money can influ- 
ence various aspects of political systems.” Christiano shows how 
the wealthy are not only more able but also more likely to spend 
money on these various mechanisms that translate money into 
political power. This is due to the decreasing marginal utility of 
money. Poor people need every single dime or penny to spend on 
food or basic utilities, and hence, for them, spending 100 dollars 
or 100 pounds on acquiring political influence would come at a 
serious loss of utility. In contrast, when the upper-middle class and 
the rich spend the same amount, they see a much lower drop in 
utility, that is, the utility cost they pay for the same expenditure is 
much smaller. 

The democratic argument for limitarianism can easily be 
derived from the mechanisms that Christiano outlines: Because 
rich people have surplus money, they are both very able and seem- 
ingly very likely to use that money to acquire political influence 
and power. On the account of “the rich” that I will develop in sec- 
tion V, the rich have virtually nothing to lose if they spend their 
excess money, which is the money that goes beyond what one 
needs to fully flourish in life. The welfare effect—understood in 
terms of a certain set of valuable functionings—is more or less 
zero. There may be some psychological welfare loss, such as a loss 
in status if one spends a fortune on politics rather than on the 
latest Lamborgini, or there may be a purely subjective loss if one 
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does not like to witness a decline in one’s financial fortune, but 
there will be no loss on the account of well-being presented below. 
In other words, the arguments Christiano develops for those 
who have some money to spend will apply a fortiori to the rich, as 
defined in section V. 

The four mechanisms that turn money into political power are 
buying votes, gatekeeping, influencing opinion, and the workings 
of money as an independent political power. 

First, rich people can fund political parties and individuals. In 
many systems of private campaign financing, those who donate a 
lot will get special treatment or greater support for their causes. 
Donations generally come with the expectation that if the funder 
one day needs some help from the politician he or she will get it. 
This commonsense wisdom is reflected in the saying “He who pays 
the piper calls the tune.” Receiving money makes people, includ- 
ing politicians, indebted to the donor and likely to try to please 
them, do them a favor, spread their views, or at the very least, self- 
censor their own views to avoid upsetting the donor. In the politi- 
cal arena, this undermines political equality. But, as Christiano 
points out, there are also other democratic values at stake. When 
money can be used to buy votes, those who funded the elected 
politician will see their interests protected in the policies that are 
implemented—but a large part of the costs of those policies will 
be borne by society as a whole. Vote-buyers are, in a certain sense, 
free-riding on the spending of society as a whole, which bears a 
(large) chunk of the costs, for legislation that favors the interests 
of said private donors. 

The second mechanism for turning money into political influ- 
ence or power is in using money to set the agenda for collective 
decision making. If, as with the US presidential elections, the 
ability to raise funds is a crucial determinant in who will be the 
next candidate, and if upper-middle-class and wealthy people are 
more likely to be donors, then political candidates who repre- 
sent those upper-middle and upper-class interests are much more 
likely to be on the ballot in the first place. Since the affluent are 
much more likely to contribute to campaign financing, and since 
donors choose to give money to people who have the same values 
and beliefs, those who cannot donate will not have their interests 
and views represented in the election debates or on the ballot. 
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Christiano argues that if part of the value of democracy is that it 
publicly treats citizens as equals by giving them an equal say in the 
process of collective decision making, then financial expenditures 
on politics cause a great inequality of opportunity when it comes 
to influencing the political agenda.’® 

A third mechanism is that money can be used to influence 
opinions. Rich people can buy media outlets, which they can use 
to control both the spread of information and the arguments that 
are exchanged in public debate. Media outlets have become a very 
important power factor in contemporary democracies, yet if access 
to the media is a commodity that can be bought and sold to the 
highest bidder, this provides another mechanism for rich people 
to translate financial power into political power. Lobbyists are 
another increasingly important instrument for influencing opin- 
ions. Again, their services are costly, so the interests of those who 
can afford to hire lobbyists will be much better represented in the 
decision making of policy makers and politicians. 

While the corporate media and lobbyists are most often dis- 
cussed when analyzing how money can influence opinions, there 
are also more subtle ways for rich people to influence views—not 
necessarily on direct questions of legislation and policy making, 
but also more diffusely on the construction of what is perceived as 
sound evidence and knowledge. Rich people can also put financial 
power into changing the ideological climate and what is perceived 
as “sound evidence,” e.g., via research and think tanks, which 
provide arguments supporting the views of their funders on vari- 
ous social, economic, and political issues. For example, historical 
research by Daniel Stedman Jones has shown how private financial 
support played a crucial role in the spread of neoliberal thinking 
within universities and subsequently within politics.!” 

Finally, to the extent that rich people have their wealth concen- 
trated in firms, they can undermine democratically chosen aims 
by using their economic power. This turns the power of capital- 
ists into a feasibility constraint for democratic policy making. For 
example, if citizens have democratically decided that they want 
fewer greenhouse-gas emissions in their country, then major firms 
can threaten to shift polluting production to other countries if the 
democratically elected government were to impose stricter ecolog- 
ical emission regulation.'® 
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These are all mechanisms through which wealth undermines 
the political equality of citizens. Yet the political equality of citi- 
zens is the cornerstone of free societies—and it is the most basic 
principle of our democratic constitutions. The constitution should 
guarantee political equality, but it does not protect our right to be 
rich. Thus, we have an initial argument for why we shouldn’t be 
rich—namely, that it undermines political equality. 

One could object to the democratic argument for limitarian- 
ism as follows. The moral concern is not so much that there are 
inequalities within one sphere of life (e.g., economic welfare) but 
rather that one’s position in one sphere of life can be used to 
acquire a better position in another sphere of life (e.g., politics, 
education). The real moral concern is therefore not inequality 
per se, but rather the spillover of inequality from one sphere of 
life into another sphere of life." Surely there should be solutions 
to preventing financial power from turning into political power 
other than simply forcing rich people to get rid of their surplus 
money. For example, one could try to reform the legislation on 
campaign funding, or the state could guarantee public radio and 
television in order to restore the balance of views and arguments 
in public debate. Dean Machin has argued that we should pres- 
ent the superrich with the choice between incurring a 100% tax 
on their wealth above the level that makes them superrich, or 
forfeiting some political rights. The idea is that this would pre- 
vent the rich from buying political influence and power. Similarly, 
one could argue that if we implement proper campaign legisla- 
tion and anti-corruption legislation, the money invested by the 
rich could no longer significantly affect politics, and there would 
be no democratic reason to make surplus money an undesirable 
thing. 

While some of these institutional measures are surely necessary 
for a healthy democracy, none of the solutions will restore politi- 
cal equality between rich and non-rich citizens. The reason for 
this is that much of the political influence of rich people escapes 
the workings of formal institutions, such as legislation and regula- 
tion. Rich people could give up their right to vote, but if they are 
still able to set up and fund think tanks that produce ideologically 
driven research, or if they still have direct private access to govern- 
ment officials, then they will still have disproportionate levels of 
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political power. Given the overall class stratification in society, rich 
people tend to know other rich people from the schools and col- 
leges where they received their education, or from socializing in 
clubs where membership is only affordable to rich people. Money 
not only translates into economic capital and political power; it 
also translates into social capital. Class-stratified social capital accu- 
mulation can to some extent be limited, for example, by outlawing 
expensive and selective private education, or by using spatial poli- 
tics to create mixed neighborhoods. But this can at best limit the 
accumulation of social capital according to lines of affluence and 
class. Most of the reasons why rich and influential people social- 
ize with other rich and influential people cannot be influenced by 
policy makers. 

Imposing formal institutional mechanisms in order to decrease 
the impact of money on politics is thus feasible only to a limited 
extent. Large inequalities in income, and the possession of surplus 
money in particular, will thus always undermine political equality, 
even in societies where those four mechanisms have been weak- 
ened as much as possible through institutional measures. There- 
fore, if we hold that the value of democracy, and political equality 
in particular, are cornerstones of just societies, then we have an 
initial reason to endorse limitarianism. 


IV. THE ARGUMENT FROM UNMET URGENT NEEDS 


The second justification for the limitarian doctrine can be called 
the argument from unmet urgent needs. This argument is essentially 
consequentialist in nature, and makes the justification of limitari- 
anism dependent upon three empirical conditions. These condi- 
tions, which we can call the circumstances of limitarianism, are the 
following: 


(a) the condition of extreme global poverty: a world in which there are 
many people living in extreme poverty, and whose lives could 
be significantly improved by government-led actions that 
require financial resources; 

(b) the condition of local or global disadvantages: a world in which 
many people are not flourishing and are significantly 
deprived in some dimensions and whose lives could be 
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significantly improved by government-led actions that re- 
quire financial resources; 

(c) the condition of urgent collective-action problems: a world that is 
faced with urgent (global) collective-action problems that 
could (in part) be addressed by government-led actions that 
require financial resources. 


The argument from unmet urgent needs is dependent upon these 
conditions: if none of these conditions are met, the argument no 
longer holds. At least one of these three conditions has to hold 
for this argument to be valid. Yet, in the world as we know it, all 
three are met.” First, the condition of extreme global poverty is 
clearly met. Billions of people worldwide are living in (extreme) 
poverty, and while not all solutions that entail financial costs or 
financial redistribution are effective in eradicating poverty, many 
if not all of the effective poverty-reducing interventions do require 
financial resources.” Even institutional changes, such as creating 
a publicly accountable bureaucracy or establishing the rule of law, 
require financial resources. 

The second condition is also met. Even people who are not 
extremely poor in material terms can be deprived or disadvantaged 
in many other ways. All post-industrialized countries have citizens 
who are homeless or who are socially excluded to the extent that 
they cannot fully take part in society; children with special educa- 
tional needs do not always get the education that allows them to be 
adequately challenged and developed; a surprisingly large number 
of people are functionally illiterate; and a worryingly large num- 
ber of both adults and children have mental health problems for 
which they are not receiving adequate help.” 

The third condition is also met, since there are numerous 
collective-action problems that require the attention of govern- 
ments or other actors of change. As twenty years of Human Devel- 
opment Reports have documented, several major collective prob- 
lems facing the world could be effectively addressed if only the 
government were to devote sufficient attention and resources to 
these issues. Addressing climate change and the deterioration of 
the Earth’s ecosystem is arguably the most urgent problem, which 
could partly be mitigated by a massive investment in green tech- 
nological innovation. Other issues could be addressed by, e.g., 
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providing expanded educational opportunities for girls, reproduc- 
tive health services in areas where there is a large unmet need for 
contraceptives, large-scale programs of reforestation, and so forth. 
All of these require financial resources.”* 

If any of these three circumstances is in place, certain needs will 
have a higher moral urgency then the desires that could be met 
by the income and wealth that rich people hold. Recall that the 
money that rich people hold that exceeds the wealth line is their 
surplus money. The argument from unmet urgent needs claims that 
since surplus money does not contribute to people’s flourishing, it 
has zero moral weight, and it would be unreasonable to reject the 
principle that we ought to use that money to meet these urgent 
unmet needs. The limitarian principle is thus supported by a mod- 
ified version of Thomas Scanlon’s Rescue Principle, which states 
that “if you are presented with a situation in which you can prevent 
something very bad from happening, or alleviate someone’s dire 
plight, by making only a slight (or even moderate) sacrifice, then 
it would be wrong not to do so.”” Scanlon also points to Peter 
Singer’s famous defense of a version of the Rescue Principle in his 
influential paper “Famine, Morality and Affluence.””® 

The limitarian principle I defend here bears resemblance to 
Singer’s and Scanlon’s principles. Yet there are at least two sig- 
nificant differences. First, limitarianism is less demanding than 
Singer’s and Scanlon’s principles since it only makes a claim 
about moral duties related to surplus money. It does not spell out 
any duties we have with regard to the money that we would use 
in order to flourish yet do not need to stay out of poverty—say, 
money we spend on learning the piano, or on taking a holiday 
abroad. Under one widespread interpretation of Singer’s view, 
we ought not to spend that money on playing the piano or tak- 
ing a holiday, but should send it to Oxfam. As many have pointed 
out, such a radical principle suffers from overdemandingness.”’ 
Limitarianism, in contrast, need not take a stance on our duties 
related to the money we possess that is not surplus money, and 
hence can be part of a comprehensive theory of justice or moral- 
ity that is able to avoid overdemandingness. For example, while 
limitarianism claims that 100% of surplus money should be redis- 
tributed and re-allocated to satisfy the three sets of urgent unmet 
needs, this claim could be part of a more comprehensive view on 
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justice whereby incomes between the poverty line and the wealth 
line would be taxed at percentages well below 100%, and those 
tax revenues should be redistributed to the urgent unmet needs 
mentioned above. 

The second difference to Singer and Scanlon’s principles is that 
the argument for unmet urgent needs broadens the category of 
needs that are to be addressed. Scanlon refers to “lives that are 
immediately threatened” or people “in great pain, or living in con- 
ditions of bare subsistence.” Singer, too, focuses on the globally 
worst-off, those whose deaths from famines and destitution could 
be prevented. While I do not deny that the basic needs of these 
people should be met, I cannot claim that the life of a homeless 
person living on the streets of Moscow or Chicago, at great risk 
of freezing to death, or the lives of psychiatric patients, suffering 
from anxiety attacks and self-harming behaviors, any less urgently 
need addressing. 

Note that the argument from unmet urgent needs does not 
deny that it is possible for people to still want their surplus money, 
for example to spend it on luxurious lifestyles, or to simply accu- 
mulate it. Yet the account of flourishing is an objective account 
of well-being: Flourishing should not be confused with a desire— 
satisfaction account of well-being. Such subjective accounts of well- 
being may be plausible and defensible for some purposes, but not 
if we need a policy-relevant notion of well-being, as is the case for 
discussions about distributive justice. 

Note also that the argument from urgent unmet needs does not 
regard wealth as an intrinsically morally bad social state, or rich 
people as non-virtuous people. Rather, the argument for urgent 
unmet needs is based on the premise that the value of surplus 
income is morally insignificant for the holder of that income, but not 
for society at large, at least under certain alternative usages. 

A strength of this consequentialist argument for limitarian- 
ism is that it is highly suitable for the non-ideal world, in which 
we often do not have information about the origins of people’s 
surplus income and about their initial opportunity sets. More pre- 
cisely, we do not need to know whether someone’s surplus income 
comes from clever innovation in a market where there was a huge 
demand for a particular innovative good, whether it is whitewashed 
money from semi-criminal activities, if it came from being part of 
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a cartel of high-level managers who give each other excessively 
high incomes, or if it is the accumulated inheritance from four 
frugal grandparents. If one has so much money that one has more 
than is needed to fully flourish in life, one has too much, and that 
money should be redistributed in order to ameliorate one of the 
three conditions that make up the circumstances of limitarianism. 


V. AN ACCOUNT OF RICHES 


In the two preceding sections, I have offered two arguments in 
defense of limitarianism. Yet these arguments remain vague and 
elusive as long as we don’t know what the relevant thresholds are. 
In other words, we need to know who counts as rich, and who 
doesn’t. Such an account of riches is required, since otherwise 
limitarianism will suffer from the same ambiguity that surrounds 
sufficientarianism—the view that everyone should have resources 
or well-being above a certain threshold. As Paula Casal puts it, “suf 
ficientarianism maintains its plausibility by remaining vague about 
the critical threshold.””* It is difficult to know whether limitarian- 
ism is a plausible view if we don’t know what the critical threshold 
is above which a person will be judged as having too much. 

In this section, I will therefore offer a conceptualization of the 
notion of “riches.” This account will allow us to identify rich peo- 
ple. The conceptualization will need to meet three criteria. First, 
the purpose of the conceptualization is that it will serve a function 
in normative claims of justice. Second, given the non-ideal charac- 
ter of this project, the conceptualization has to be operable: With 
access to the relevant data, economists and social scientists should 
be able to estimate the amount of riches within a certain popula- 
tion and be able to identify rich persons. Third, the conceptual- 
ization should not be an all-things-considered account of all that 
matters when we consider people’s quality of life. A person can 
be rich but unhappy: A proper conceptualization of riches should 
not lump all these factors together. Being rich is not all that mat- 
ters in life—in fact, it may be something that doesn’t matter much 
at all. Yet, for questions of distributive justice, we may have good 
reason to want to capture riches and only riches, while acknowl- 
edging that for some other questions this is not what we should be 
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focusing on. After developing a conceptualization of riches, I ana- 
lyze and respond to two objections to the account of riches. 


Is “Riches” an Absolute or a Relative Notion? 


Since poverty and riches are opposite tails of the same distribution, 
the literature on the conceptualization of poverty provides a good 
starting point for thinking about how to conceptualize riches.” If 
we want to identify the poor, we need to define a party line, which 
is a certain cutoff point on the metric that we hold relevant (e.g., 
money): Anyone situated below that cutoff point qualifies as poor. 
To identify rich people, we need to define a riches line, a cutoff 
point on the metric that everyone situated above qualifies as rich. 
At first sight, then, the conceptualization of riches is symmetrical 
to the conceptualization of poverty. Three issues emerge from the 
poverty literature that are relevant for the conceptualization of 
riches: first, the issue of relative versus absolute poverty measures; 
second, the question of the relevant metric of comparison; and 
third, the question of the scope of comparison. We will address the 
question of the metric of comparisons below, and turn first to the 
issue of relative versus absolute measures and the scope of these 
comparisons. 

A relative poverty measure defines poverty wholly in terms of the 
distance to the average of the distribution. For example, in the 
European Union, poverty is defined as living at or below 60% of 
the median income of the country in which one lives. An absolute 
poverty line defines poverty in terms of the resources needed for 
meeting some basic needs, such as adequate food, housing, and so 
forth. 

In the empirical literature, it is generally acknowledged that no 
single poverty line is clearly superior to all other poverty lines, and 
that each conceptualization of poverty faces some challenges.” 
Statisticians and policy makers in Europe, North America, and 
Australia favor relative measures in the space of income. Neverthe- 
less, there are at least two problems with relative measures from a 
conceptual point of view.*! The first is that relative measures con- 
flate “poverty” with “the worst-off,” independently of how well-off 
or badly off those worst-off are. A relative measure is thus better 
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understood as a hybrid of a poverty measure and an inequality 
measure. Second, in the case of relative measures, there will always 
be poor people and hence a fight against poverty can never be 
won, even if everyone were living in an affluent utopia. The only 
exception would be either if inequality was completely eliminated 
or if income distribution below the poverty line was completely 
eliminated, e.g., by introducing an unconditional basic income 
pitched at the level of the poverty line. 

The second lesson from the poverty literature relates to the scope 
of poverty comparisons. Poverty measures are generally applied to 
geographic areas that are relatively homogenous in terms of eco- 
nomic development, or that form a fiscal unit. This is especially 
true for relative poverty measures. Some absolute poverty measures, 
particularly related to poverty in developing countries, are absolute 
and can be applied internationally, such as the well-known $2/day 
poverty line. Yet, apart from extreme poverty understood as having 
the mere prerequisites for physical survival, the consensus on pov- 
erty measurement is that poverty needs to be understood in its local 
context, since being poor in India equates to something different 
from being poor in England. One could argue that independent of 
context, there is an abstract idea of poverty shared across contexts, 
such as not having enough material resources to live a dignified life. 
But the concrete translation of that abstract idea will then have to 
be specified in a context-dependent manner. 

How have these insights into the relative/absolute nature of 
poverty measures, and the scope of the comparisons, been used 
in measures of affluence and riches? The few existing empirical 
analyses of riches tend to define the rich in relative terms. In one 
of few empirical studies on the rich, the British social policy schol- 
ars Karen Rowlingson and Stephen McKay define three categories 
of wealthy people: the “rich” are the most affluent 10% on a com- 
bined measure of income and assets; the “richer” are the top 1%; 
while the top 1,000 households are the “richest” group.” 

From a theoretical point of view, relative riches measures seem 
arbitrary and suffer from the same problems as relative poverty 
measures.” First, if the income distribution shifts, and everyone 
becomes materially better or worse off, the number of wealthy 
people stays the same. Suppose we endorse a relative riches mea- 
sure that defines the rich as the top 10% of the income and assets 
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distribution. Suppose now that the Swedish government discovers a 
huge oil field below its territories, and decides to distribute the rev- 
enues by giving all Swedish citizens equal entitlement to the profits 
of oil exploitation. If everyone’s annual disposable income goes up 
by 20,000€, then the number of rich, richer, and richest on a rela- 
tive riches measure will stay exactly the same, and those belonging 
to the middle classes, who were just below the cutoff point for being 
counted as rich (say, those who were in the 89th percentile before 
the real income increase) will still be considered middle class. They 
were, by this account, almost rich, and apparently the additional 
20,000€ of disposable income doesn’t make a difference to whether 
they should count as rich or not. The idea that a riches measure 
would be insensitive to changes in one’s absolute income level is 
strikingly implausible. Relative riches measures may be appropriate 
for tracking the income position of the top tail of the income distri- 
bution over time, or for comparing the position of the top x% rich- 
est people in different countries, but relative riches measures are 
unsuited to giving a proper answer to the questions: “What entails 
riches?” or “Who should count as rich?.” 

Second, we need to distinguish between being the person who 
has the best position in material terms (a comparative notion) and 
being rich (an absolute notion). A person can have an excellent or 
even the very best position in comparative terms, but in absolute 
terms could be in a dire situation. This is most obvious in the case 
of a life-and-death situation. Take a dangerous and overcrowded 
refugee camp in Darfur. In such a context, having access to a use- 
ful basic object like a knife or a torch is surely incredibly important 
and may be an unusual object to have: Such a person holds a valu- 
able asset that most other people in the refugee camp don’t have, 
and hence in comparative terms this person is well-off. But possess- 
ing some valuable object that most other people around her don’t 
possess is not enough to make a person rich. It would be deeply 
counterintuitive to say that an undernourished refugee whose only 
possession is a knife should be considered rich. Instead, such a 
person may be said to be slightly less deprived or slightly better 
equipped in the struggle for survival. 

The conceptual problems of relative poverty measures are thus 
reflected in relative riches measures. Yet from this it doesn’t fol- 
low that the only options left are absolute measures of poverty and 
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wealth, such as the $2/day poverty measure, or a riches metric that 
would state, for example, that if your disposable household income 
is 100,000€ or more, you count as rich. There are more options for 
riches measures, but in order to see them we need to make a distinc- 
tion between two types of relative measures, namely measures that 
are distribution-relative versus measures that are context-relative. 

Distribution-relative measures define riches or poverty as being at 
a certain distance from the average of the distribution. Context- 
relative or contextual measures, on the other hand, make some (gener- 
ally weaker) reference to the context of the measurement in the 
definition of the riches or poverty line, without making that refer- 
ence a function of the distribution itself. Context-relativity is plau- 
sible for an account of riches, since it allows us to account for the 
socially constructive nature of riches, and to allow for differences 
in our understanding of riches over time and space. For example, 
in Western Europe owning a new yet not luxurious car doesn’t in 
itself make one rich, but there are areas in the world where car 
ownership is a prime indicator of affluence. 

A plausible conceptualization of riches should avoid 
distribution-relativity, that is, riches should not be defined as a 
particular share or percentage of the distribution of welfare, well- 
being, or material resources, or be defined as those living at a 
certain distance above the average of that distribution. Rather, we 
should be able to describe in absolute terms what having riches 
entails—even if that absolute description is context-specific—and 
those people who meet the criteria that are entailed by this con- 
ceptualization will then count as rich. 

The choice of a context-specific absolute conceptualization of 
riches provides a first step toward a conceptualization of riches. 
However, it leaves two difficult questions to be answered: First, 
what is the metric in which we conceptualize riches, and second, 
where do we draw the riches line—the cutoff point on the metric 
above which a person will qualify as rich, and thus, according to 
the limitarian doctrine, as having too much? 


The Power of Material Resources 


The intuitive and commonsense understanding of riches is the 
state in which one has more resources than are needed to fully 
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flourish in life. Yet to develop a distributive rule, this needs to be 
expanded and specified. More specifically, we need an articula- 
tion of the relationship between resources and human flourishing. 
It seems quite obvious that we do not want to develop a metric 
of subjective well-being for the conceptualization of riches (like 
happiness or preference satisfaction, or self-perceived judgments 
of affluence). A subjective measure, such as how satisfied a per 
son is, or how affluent a person considers herself to be, may be 
interesting for other purposes, but it will not reflect what afflu- 
ence and riches actually are. A subjective measure would clash 
with our commonsense notion that affluence does not refer to a 
mental state of mind, or to happiness or satisfaction, but rather 
to the material possessions that people hold or the material side 
of their quality of life. In addition, subjective well-being measures 
are problematic because of the pervasive issue of adaptation. Prob- 
lems of adaptation occur not only in the case of disadvantaged or 
oppressed people adapting to adverse circumstances; rich people 
also adapt to their current level of welfare, and hence adapt their 
levels of satisfaction and their aspirations accordingly in an upward 
way. A rich person living among other rich people may not feel 
rich at all, and a rich person living among the hyperrich may even 
strongly believe that she is not rich, since others around her have 
even more than she does. Particularly in countries with high lev- 
els of class segregation, this may lead to significant distortions in 
people’s own assessment of their level of affluence. We should thus 
stay away from subjective judgments about affluence status, and 
instead develop an account of affluence and riches that is objec- 
tive and conceptualizes the relationship between material posses- 
sions and flourishing or well-being. 

In daily language, the common metric of affluence is the 
material resources that people have at their disposal—both flows 
of material resources as well as stocks of material resources. In 
their empirical estimates, Rowlingson and McKay use a combina- 
tion of income flows and an estimate of assets as their metric for 
determining who counts as rich, richer, and richest. Many other 
popular indicators of riches also focus on the amount of money 
people have in their possession (e.g., we speak of “billionaires”) 
or of the luxurious material goods people have bought with this 
money, such as expensive cars, large houses, designer clothes, and 
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so forth. There does seem to be a prima facie case for conceptual- 
izing affluence and riches in terms of a metric that focuses on the 
material side of quality of life—either on the means that one has at 
one’s disposal (income, durable consumption goods, assets), or on 
the material lifestyle that one can afford to enjoy. 

Yet some of the arguments that have been voiced from a capa- 
bility perspective on the conceptualization of poverty may also 
have some force in the conceptualization of affluence. For exam- 
ple, if I have extensive needs due to a physical impairment or per 
vasive mental health problems, then the amount of money that 
would make a non-impaired person rich may not make me rich, 
since I may well have to spend a lot of money on my medical needs 
before I can contemplate spending it on luxury items. The well- 
known argument from the capability approach, which favors focus- 
ing on what people can do with their resources rather than on the 
resources itself, applies.” 

However, accounting for such factors may lead us into a tricky 
situation when conceptualizing affluence, since we may not want 
to account for all individual differences between people. Some of 
these differences may be needs, such as in the case of an impaired 
person, but some of these differences may simply be “expensive 
taste,” for which we may not want to account when deciding who is 
affluent and who isn’t.” For example, a semi-paraplegic person who 
buys an electric wheelchair buys an expensive good that she needs in 
order to secure some basic functioning, namely to acquire the same 
mobility that non-impaired people have in walking, cycling, or using 
public transport. Yet an able-bodied person who lives in a city with 
excellent public transport and cycling facilities, who buys a fancy 
scooter just for fun or because he is a bit lazy, is buying a luxury 
item. They are similar commodities and may be similarly priced, but 
from a normative point of view the second purchase should count as 
a luxury item, whereas for the impaired person it would be deeply 
counterintuitive to say that such a purchase counts as a luxury item, 
since it is simply needed to secure some basic functioning. The chal- 
lenge of distinguishing “needs” from “expensive tastes” is a general 
problem for the capability approach, and indicates the theoretical 
price we have to pay for endorsing the core capabilitarian insight 
that what matters is not what resources people have, but what those 
resources can do for people. 
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Adopting these insights from the debate on the metric of jus- 
tice, I want to propose a metric of affluence that accounts for 
these three insights: First, it should account for our commonsense 
understanding of the terms “rich” and “affluence” as referring 
to people’s material possessions; second, it should incorporate 
the core insight from the capability approach, namely that when 
we consider people’s standard of living we are not interested in 
resources themselves but in what those resources enable people to 
do and be; and third, it should account for the concerns related 
to the need/want distinction that have been discussed at length in 
the literature on theories of distributive justice. 

Let me call the proposed metric of affluence the power of mate- 
rial resources (PMR). PMR is an income metric that makes a num- 
ber of modifications to our income level in order for the modified 
income metric to properly reflect the power we have to turn that 
income into material quality of life. The PMR will be constructed 
in such a way that it best captures the conceptualization of the 
material side of quality of life, and can therefore be used as a met- 
ric of affluence. 


PMR = (Y,tY,+ A-EXP-T-G) *ES*CF 


(1) PMR starts from the gross total income of a household (Y,). 
That is, we aggregate income from all sources—whether from 
labor, profits, entitlements (such as child benefits), transfers, or 
returns on financial capital or investment. In line with all empiri- 
cal measurements of poverty and inequality, we assume sharing of 
income and assets within the household. 

(2) We add to Y, a monetary estimate of any income or transfer 
in kind (Y,). For example, if an elderly person is living in a nurs- 
ing home that is paid for by her adult child, then the cost of living 
in a nursing home will be added to the estimated income of that 
elderly person (and subtracted as a gift (G) from the PMR of the 
adult child). Similarly, if a diamond company decides to give its 
employees diamonds as a bonus or Christmas present, then the 
market value of those diamonds will be added to those people’s 
income. 

(3) We add an estimate of the life annuity (A) of a household’s 
assets. That is, we estimate what the assets of a household would 
be worth if they were to be sold as a life annuity, that is, if the asset 
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were turned into an annual payment for the rest of the owner’s 
life. These assets include not only real estate and financial savings, 
but also shares, stocks, and company ownership. 

(4) Ifa person endures reasonable expenses in order to under- 
take income-generating activities, these are also deducted from 
gross income. For example, the net expenditures (EXP) on child 
care and other forms of family care, but also expenditures for 
commuting or the improvement of one’s human capital, should 
be included.” Obviously, this notion of “reasonable expenses” is 
vague, and there will inevitably be a grey area where we are unsure 
of and/or disagree about where to draw the line between reason- 
able and non-reasonable expenses. But the presence of a grey 
area should not prevent us from deducing at least those expenses 
where a large consensus exists that they are unavoidable or other- 
wise reasonable and needed for income generation. 

(5) Next, we deduct the taxes that a person has paid on income 
and the annuity (T) and also deduct any transfers of money or 
gifts (G) the household has made. Not all gifts can be deducted 
from an income to decide on a person’s PMR; this applies only to 
those gifts that represent a net increase in someone else’s PMR. 
Gifts to causes that do not affect someone’s PMR, such as politi- 
cal campaign contributions, or financial support of the arts and 
sciences, should not be taken into consideration, since these gifts 
give the gift-giver power to decide on which causes more or less 
money is spent. 

(6) At this point we need to consider the capabilitarian argu- 
ment that what intrinsically matters is not income, but rather what 
resources enable people to do and to be. Income is at best a proxy 
for what matters; in other words, it may matter for instrumental 
or diagnostic reasons. In addition, people are diverse and income 
metrics cannot sufficiently account for this diversity: People need 
different amounts of income to meet the same set of basic capabil- 
ities. These insights have been developed in detail in the poverty 
literature—both in theory and in empirical measures.** How does 
this insight transpose itself on the upper tail of the distribution? 
If a person has personal characteristics that mean she has less of 
an ability to convert income into valuable functionings (or that 
allow her to avoid negative functionings*”), then this conversion 
factor (CF) needs to be applied to her gross income. If someone is 
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perfectly able to turn income into a valuable functioning, then CF 
= 1 and no correction is needed. If a person is severely impaired 
or has other characteristics for which they cannot be held respon- 
sible and which lead to a need for significantly more resources 
than other people to reach the same level of valuable function- 
ings, then CF<1.*° The lower the value of CF, the lower the abil- 
ity of a person to turn income into valuable functionings, or, put 
differently, the more money that person needs to reach a certain 
level of valuable functioning. 

(7) Finally, we apply household equivalence scales (ES) to take 
into account the number of persons within a household. In pov- 
erty and inequality measurement, income is generally modified 
to account for pooling and sharing of income within households, 
and for household size and composition.“ For this purpose econo- 
mists have developed “household equivalence scales,” which is a 
factor allowing the rescaling of household income to what that 
income means for each person living in that household. Rather 
than dividing a household income by the number of persons living 
in a household, it is assumed that there is some joint consumption 
of goods—for example a person living alone needs a fridge, but 
four people sharing a household together can share one fridge. So 
the normative relevance of adapting household equivalence scales 
is that we endorse the view that the material standard of living mat- 
ters, and in order to reach the same material standard of living, 
two single persons living on their own need more money than a 
couple living together.” 

Applying equivalence scales to define PMR implies that we are 
assuming that household income and the revenue from assets are 
shared within the household.* The reason we apply household 
equivalence scales to our income measure is that we want to be 
able to compare households of different sizes and compositions. 
Yet using household equivalent scales is a normative decision, 
since it implies that for the purpose of deciding whether someone 
counts as rich, we do not conceptualize having children as equiva- 
lent to a consumer choice,“ or as an action that has an externality 
on others. When deciding whether a certain household income 
makes the members of that household rich or not, each human 
being should be taken into account. Suppose a single person earns 
£120,000 on her own, and doesn’t need to provide for anyone else. 
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Suppose our riches metric and riches line are such that with this 
income the single person qualifies as rich. How should we com- 
pare her with her colleague who also earns £120,000, but who is 
a parent providing for her family of six in which she is the only 
earner? It seems plausible to suggest that the single person is afflu- 
ent, while the members of the six-person household are decently 
well-off, but not rich, since they need to divide the £120,000 
among themselves in order to secure their standard of living. Nev- 
ertheless, the way PMR deals with children is a contentious issue, 
as one of the objections discussed below will show. 


The Riches Line 


We now have a metric of affluence, namely the “power of material 
resources.”. But how high should one’s PMR be in order to count 
as rich? Where should we situate the cutoff line? 

We should determine the riches line by reference to a certain 
set of capabilities to which people should have access as a matter of 
fully flourishing in life. In capability theory, there is a common dis- 
tinction between a set of basic capabilities and capabilities tout-court 
(that is, all capabilities—which have no ceiling). Basic capabilities 
are those that one should have in order not to be deprived.“ To 
identify the rich, we need to proceed in a similar fashion. We need 
to take two steps that are both conceptual and normative: First, 
we should identify the set of capabilities that are relevant for the 
standard of living, or the material side of the quality of life, rather 
than for a more encompassing notion of quality of life that also 
includes non-material dimensions. Second, we need to decide on 
the riches line, that is, the cutoff point above which people count 
as rich. 

The first thing that this conceptualization requires is the estab- 
lishment of a list of functionings that are the relevant dimensions 
for a standard of living. Luckily, there is by now considerable lit- 
erature on this question, though it comes in a number of slightly 
different variants. One can select the relevant capabilities based 
on a fundamental normative grounding, e.g., those capabilities 
that protect our human dignity, enable us to be equal citizens, or 
that protect our autonomy.” Alternatively, one can start from a 
discourse-theoretical or deliberative democratic point of view and 
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endorse a procedural route. This could translate in practice into 
a mixture of expert consultation, deliberative analysis, and social- 
choice theoretic procedures.** 

Assuming that certain minimal conditions about the nature 
of collective decision making are met, we could let a democratic 
process decide which capabilities matter for normative questions 
related to public policy and social justice.“ Yet if we proceed along 
the deliberative-democratic route to developing the capability 
approach to affluence and riches, we need to know the scope of 
the deliberations. Recall that poverty is generally specified at a 
local or national level: One assesses the standard of living of a cer- 
tain group against the standard of living of all people living in the 
area. Poverty and riches are contextual notions: one is poor or one 
is rich against the background of the context in which one lives. 

The same holds for the rich. If we could project ourselves 300 
years back in time, while keeping our current material living stan- 
dards fixed, we would all count as rich, whereas only few of us 
would regard ourselves as such here and now. Once upon a time 
being able to buy spices, and hence enjoying spicy meals, was a sign 
of affluence, since spices were very scarce and hence expensive. 
Nowadays a wide range of species is available to all at low prices. To 
be able to enjoy a meal cooked with spices was once a privilege of 
the rich, but that is no longer the case. Thus, both the selection of 
the detailed functionings, as well as the decision of where to draw 
the poverty- and the riches lines, need to be contextualized: They 
must take account of the time and place in which one is making 
evaluative judgments of poverty and affluence. 

Yet the list of relevant functionings would need to be limited in 
one important sense: It would only entail those functionings that 
are considered part of the standard of living or the material side of 
quality of life, rather than the broader notions of quality of life or 
well-being. A comprehensive account of quality of life would also 
include functionings that do not have a material basis, but that 
belong more to the political, social, or spiritual dimensions of life. 
If we need an account of riches for the purposes of developing a 
distributive rule, it is important that we limit our conceptualization 
of quality of life to those dimensions that are directly related to 
one’s income level. Obviously, this doesn’t mean that the nonma- 
terial dimensions of quality of life, such as one’s opportunities to 
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be active in local politics, or the capabilities of being part of a reli- 
gious community and engaging in its practices, are any less mor 
ally important. Rather, the underlying rationale is that the concept 
of riches should not capture everything that is worthwhile, and we 
should try to not confuse different components of quality of life. 
By keeping the material and nonmaterial dimensions of quality of 
life distinct, we can allow for the possibility that a very rich person 
could be lonely and unhappy, but also that a middle-class person 
could feel incredibly blessed by her friends and family and all the 
joy and meaning that she derives from her regular walks in the 
woods. The latter may feel rich, or self-describe as rich, but a political 
redistributive doctrine is therefore not warranted to count her as 
being rich. 

The process of deciding which functionings are important for 
the conceptualization of the riches threshold would require a care- 
ful outline of how to make that process as legitimate as possible, 
and how to prevent biases in that process (e.g., power imbalances 
among the deliberators). This raises a host of different questions 
that are addressed in the literature on deliberate democracy and 
participatory techniques.” Yet in order to get an initial, very rough 
idea of what one could expect to emerge from such a process, we 
could look at the existing literature on the selection of function- 
ing for the standard of living in a Western European country.” 
This literature suggests that something like the following list of 
capabilities could emerge from such a participatory process: physi- 
cal health, mental health, personal security, accommodation, qual- 
ity of the environment, education, training and knowledge, rec- 
reation, leisure and hobbies, and mobility. Each of these broad, 
general functionings should then be specified in more detail, 
by working out which more detailed and specified functionings 
would be entailed by each of the more general functionings. 

For each of these broad, general functionings, the deliberative 
decision-making process should then specify the riches line, by 
answering the following question: Which levels of capabilities do 
we think it is reasonable for people to claim for a fully flourish- 
ing yet not excessive life? The answer to this question will depend 
on the context—on the relevant time and space. I conjecture that 
in contemporary Europe or North America, we would answer 
this question by stating, for example, that one must have access 
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to the goods that enable one to be mobile within a radius of a 
few hundred miles: Hence, one must either be able to afford a 
decent car, or have access to public transport that enables the 
same functioning—but one wouldn’t need to have access to a pri- 
vate jet. Being able to fly to the other side of the continent on a 
regular basis wouldn’t fall under the capabilities of the flourishing- 
but-non-rich life. 

Once we have listed the capabilities to which we should have 
access for a flourishing but non-rich life, we can calculate how 
much money would be needed for a typical person (with CF = 1) 
to buy these goods and services. That amount gives us the riches 
line (RL), which is expressed in a monetary unit. For example, if 
our estimate is that in order to have access to these functionings 
related to a fully flourishing but non-rich life we need 200,000€ a 
year, then the riches line is put at 200,000€. 

Anyone whose PMR is greater than the riches line has more 
resources than she needs for a fully flourishing life and therefore 
counts as rich. This is what I call the PMR-account of riches. 

Before closing this discussion of the PMR-account of riches, I 
want to offer two remarks. First, note that this account of riches 
doesn’t leave it to each individual person to decide whether she 
is rich or not. Rather, I believe that such matters should be open 
to public debate, whereby the role of the philosopher is to put 
proposals on the table for that debate and provide citizens with 
arguments in defense of a certain proposal. It is to be expected 
that compared with the PMR-account of riches, some people 
who do not consider themselves rich could be identified as rich. 
This would not be surprising if it is true that people who are rich 
according to the PMR-account are not always aware of how afflu- 
ent they are. 

Second, note also that making a distinction between an afflu- 
ent life and the life of the rich doesn’t mean that a non-rich per- 
son can never have access to a functioning that the deliberation 
process has decided falls outside the scope of the fully flourishing 
life. For example, the conceptualization would not imply that those 
who count as non-rich can never fly to join a party on the other 
side of the continent: It only implies that since that capability falls 
outside the range of capabilities to which we think one should 
have access as a matter of a flourishing-but-non-rich life, a person 
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wanting to fly somewhere for the weekend would need to sacrifice 
some resources that she could, in her flourishing life, have spent 
on other goods and services that fall within the scope of the non- 
rich qualify of life. 


Two Objections to the PMR-Account of Riches 


The ecological sustainability objection argues that the PMR-account 
of riches doesn’t allow us to draw a distinction between qualita- 
tive features of people’s spending patterns: The account doesn’t 
consider how people spend their money. Yet for ecological rea- 
sons surely it matters a great deal whether people use their PMR 
to attend yoga classes, buy an SUV, or fly on a regular basis. The 
PMR-account of riches doesn’t tell us anything about people’s eco- 
logical footprint. Isn’t that a relevant moral consideration when 
we decide who counts as rich and who doesn’t? If two people have 
the same PMR but one spends it in a sustainable way and the other 
doesn’t, surely that must be taken into account somehow? 

The ecological sustainability objection makes a valid normative 
point but ultimately fails as an objection to the conceptualization 
of riches. The valid point is that from a moral point of view it mat- 
ters how people spend their money. 

Yet that is analytically a separate issue: We may also endorse 
sustainability-relative normative claims that put additional con- 
straints on our morally acceptable behavior. For example, John 
Broome has argued that we have a moral duty of justice to reduce 
our carbon footprint to zero.” Yet this is an additional constraint 
on whatever distributive claim we want to defend. The limitari- 
anism defended in this chapter is money-limitarianism; but this 
doctrine could be supplemented with an additional account of 
“ecological-resources-limitarianism.”*? A person can be rich or 
non-rich, and can violate or not violate moral duties related to 
ecological sustainability concerns. Having or not having too 
much, and damaging or not damaging the ecosystem too much, 
are separate issues, although there are probably empirical corre- 
lations between the two. 

The second objection, the fertility objection, is partly similar in 
structure to the ecological sustainability objection, but it cuts 
deeper. This objection states that the conceptualization of riches 
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defended in this chapter provides positive fertility incentives, since 
those who have more children can acquire much more income 
and assets before they count as rich. One version of the fertility 
objection sees positive fertility incentives as a bad thing, given wor 
ries about overpopulation and the net ecological burden that each 
additional life represents. Yet this version of the fertility objection 
can be rebutted in the same way as the ecological sustainability 
objection: There may well be quantitative moral limits to our pro- 
creative behavior, but this is best conceptualized as an additional 
constraint on any normative claim related to the upper tail of the 
PMR-distribution. A family with six children may fall just below the 
riches line and therefore not qualify as rich, yet we may have inde- 
pendent reasons regarding why it is morally objectionable to have 
six children, or why the government is morally justified in imple- 
menting policies that aim at limiting the number of children we 
have.” This is a separate question. 

Yet the second version of the fertility objection may cut deeper 
still. This objection states that in post-industrial societies, one 
needs to be fairly affluent before one can afford to have children.” 
If children are taken into account when calculating the per capita 
PMR, we may obtain counterintuitive results. Take two couples, A 
and B, who each form a family. Both families have the same PMR, 
and both qualify as being middle class and hence as non-rich fami- 
lies. While family A finds that it doesn’t quite reach the level of 
affluence needed to have children and be able to provide them 
with a decent life, family B has four children and a net family 
income level that is much higher than family A’s. If the parents in 
family B had not had children, the parents of family B would have 
qualified as rich. Yet since in the calculation of family B’s PMR a 
lot of expenditures for childcare are deduced and the household 
income is regarded as the income of six persons rather than that 
of two, family B doesn’t count as rich either. Isn’t it deeply coun- 
terintuitive to say that family B is non-rich, whereas the parents in 
that family clearly have enough material means to support four 
children? 

While the pull of this objection is clear, I think we must never- 
theless resist it. The reason is that for purposes of determining our 
material standard of living, each person counts as a moral equal, 
including children. The fertility objection regards children as the 
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object of the decisions or choices of their parents, in the same way 
that parents can decide to buy a dog or a car. Yet such a view vio- 
lates the moral stance in which children are seen as members of 
our moral community who count on equal terms when we make 
per capita assessments, such as in the case of deciding who counts 
as rich. The most we can say about family B is that this family was 
rich before it decided to have children, or could have been rich 
had it decided not to have children, but is no longer rich after it 
had its four children. Children are not part of the material stan- 
dard of living that makes up our affluence—rather, they are just 
additional human beings among which this affluence needs to be 
divided. 

Note also that the second version of the fertility objection would 
also lead to deeply counterintuitive results if we were to apply it to 
the case of poor people. Suppose a poor family could have stayed 
just above the poverty line if it had not had any children. But surely 
the presence of those children does not prompt us to categorize 
this family as non-poor. Rather, we may believe that their procre- 
ative decisions have plunged this family into poverty, or believe 
that if the parents in this family had decided not to have children 
they could have remained non-poor. But these are clearly different 
claims to the one stating that this poor family must be considered 
non-poor since the presence of the children makes the difference 
between poverty and non-poverty. 


VI. A MORAL OR A POLITICAL DOCTRINE? 


So far the argument has remained silent on the question of 
whether limitarianism is merely a moral or also a political doctrine. 
The choice for either makes a significant difference. Limitarian- 
ism as a merely moral doctrine means that we have a moral duty 
not to be rich. If we are rich, we are violating a moral norm, but 
there is no coercive power, such as the state, that can force us to 
comply with the norm. Limitarianism as not only a moral but also 
a political doctrine is much more radical, as it means that the state 
should tax away any surplus money that people have, or reform 
social and economic institutions in such a way that no one gains 
any surplus money in the first place.” Should we defend limitari- 
anism as a moral or as a political doctrine? 
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The answer to this question will depend on the justification one 
gives for limitarianism. If the grounding of limitarianism were a 
virtue-ethical account of the good life, then it could be argued that 
limitarianism is merely a moral and not a political doctrine. Yet the 
justifications I have developed in this chapter are political justifica- 
tions, concerned with the value of democratic equality and with 
social and distributive justice. 

Since on this account limitarianism is a distributive rule of jus- 
tice rather than of beneficence or personal virtues, there is a prima 
facie case to be made for understanding limitarianism as a political 
doctrine. After all, following Rawls, justice is generally regarded 
as the first and most important virtue of society, and if justice 
includes limitarianism (whatever other distributive rules may addi- 
tionally apply below the wealth-line), then limitarianism should be 
a political doctrine.” A moral doctrine wouldn’t suffice, since as a 
moral norm limitarianism is non-enforceable, and we would not 
be able to take coercive measures against those not complying with 
the limitarian duty. 

One could object to this argument for seeing limitarianism as 
a political doctrine by appealing to concerns of non-compliance. 
We have to take into account that citizens will not all have a fully 
developed sense of justice, or will not endorse the view that jus- 
tice is the first virtue in society, so the objection goes. One could 
therefore argue that in non-ideal circumstances, limitarianism as 
a moral doctrine may be the best we can hope for. This is com- 
patible with the view that in ideal theory limitarianism should be 
a political doctrine, whereby limitarianism as a moral doctrine 
should be implemented as a step in the direction of limitarianism 
as a political doctrine. While this all sounds plausible, it doesn’t 
seem enough of a reason to give up on limitarianism as a political 
doctrine: A doctrine is not a law that a philosopherdictator can 
implement, but rather a view for which the philosopher gives the 
best arguments she can come up with. From that perspective, limi- 
tarianism has to be a political doctrine, and it is up to citizens (one 
of which will be the philosopher) to try to convince their fellow 
citizens that this is a doctrine for which we have good arguments.” 

A second objection to seeing limitarianism as a political rather 
than a moral doctrine relates to the ultimate concern underlying 
its justification based on the argument from unmet urgent needs. 
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Given that specific justification, we may ask whether these urgent 
unmet needs will be better met if limitarianism is considered a 
political or a moral doctrine. One shouldn't simply assume that 
governments are more effective, or indeed equally effective, in 
meeting these urgent needs than non-governmental actors. This 
is an empirical question. Yet to the extent that NGOs, technol- 
ogy developers, organizations, and communities are more effec- 
tive than governments in meeting these urgent needs, we have a 
reason to modify our limitarian account rather than to abandon 
it as a political account. One could develop a limitarian doc- 
trine, whereby the “deductible gifts” in the definition of modi- 
fied income would include monetary gifts to non-governmental 
agents who aim at meeting these urgent needs. If we have reasons 
to believe that non-governmental agents are more effective in 
meeting those unmet urgent needs than governments, then this 
modified account of limitarianism leaves the rich with the choice 
of whether to contribute to meeting urgent needs through non- 
governmental agents (via tax-deductible gifts) or through the gov- 
ernment (via taxation). 

Weighing these various arguments, I believe that limitarianism 
should be defended as a political doctrine. Of course, this doesn’t 
prevent the simultaneous development of a culture of giving 
among the very affluent who do not qualify as rich. Here too, the 
government can take measures to create and strengthen the social 
norms that accompany the moral norm embodied in limitarian- 
ism, by supporting and publicly praising gift-giving on the part of 
the almost-rich, and through various other mechanisms that are at 
a government’s disposal to create and strengthen a social norm.” 
Moreover, on the view that governments are not the only agents of 
justice,°! we could also expect those agents of justice that endorse 
limitarianism, independently of the government, to take initiatives 
to change social norms and collective practices into limitarianism- 
supporting directions. 


VII. Two OBJECTIONS AGAINST LIMITARIANISM 


Unsurprisingly, various objections can be raised against limitarian- 
ism. Given space constraints, here I will address the two objections 
that seem prima facie to be the strongest.” 
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The first objection, the unequal opportunities objection, holds that 
limitarianism deprives persons of equal opportunities, and should 
therefore be rejected. This objection starts from the widely shared 
normative premise that in a just society everyone should have 
equal opportunities.™ If a person chooses to forgo leisure in order 
to work more, which generates surplus money that she can use to 
obtain luxurious items, then she should have the opportunity to 
do so. Limitarianism creates inequality of opportunity, and should 
therefore be rejected. 

Note that one might think this is a straw man objection, since 
it is the rewards of particular opportunities that are withheld from 
individuals, rather than the opportunities themselves. The rich can 
still be CEOs of major international companies, but they can no 
longer earn millions on a yearly basis. The objection would hold 
that they still have the same opportunity (to be a CEO), but not 
the rewards associated with that opportunity. However, I use the 
term “opportunity” here in its richest sense, that is, as particular 
states of affairs that are no longer accessible to particular individu- 
als, due to the imposition of the limitarian view. It is not merely 
reduced earnings that are important, but also what those earnings 
could be used to obtain (leisure activities, luxury goods, status sym- 
bols, etc.). The unequal opportunities objection thus focuses on 
comprehensive changes in the opportunity sets of individuals that 
are caused by limitarianism. 

The unequal opportunities objection is correct in claiming that 
those at the top of society will see their opportunities curtailed. 
But this is the price we pay for something more important, namely 
the widening of opportunities for vulnerable and disadvantaged 
groups, all those who will benefit from financial investments in 
ameliorating any of the three empirical conditions that make up 
the circumstances of limitarianism. The global poor will benefit 
from poverty-reducing strategies and see a broadening of their 
opportunities increased toward better lives. The disadvantaged in 
affluent societies will benefit from disadvantage-reducing policies 
such as more accessible mental health services, or living arrange- 
ments for the homeless. Those living in areas where the harms of 
global warming will be greatest, such as inhabitants of small islands 
or the large deltas, as well as people living in the future, will see 
their opportunities to live without the harmful effects of increased 
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global warming. I thus reject the unequal opportunities objection 
on the grounds that in the highly unjust and ecologically fragile 
world in which we live, limitarianism would curtail some opportu- 
nities for the best-off, but in order to increase the opportunities 
for those who have a far more restricted range of initial opportu- 
nities. In ideal theory, the unequal opportunities argument may 
perhaps have some force,™ but in the non-ideal circumstances in 
which we live, limitarianism would move us closer to equality of 
opportunity, rather than moving us away from it. 

The second objection, the incentive objection, starts by noting that 
if limitarianism is justified with the argument for unmet urgent 
needs, then its goal is not to punish the rich, since there is no 
moral badness in being rich in itself. Rather, the goal is to meet the 
unmet urgent needs that are captured by the three conditions that 
form the circumstances of limitarianism. Yet if the ultimate moti- 
vation is meeting these urgent unmet needs, why not endorse the 
Rawlsian difference principle in a slightly modified form? After all, 
if there is a moral duty to give away all surplus income, then there 
is a very strong disincentive to add to the social product after one’s 
income has reached the wealth line. Surely the meeting of urgent 
needs is not helped if the rich face strong disincentives to earn 
an income above the wealth line in the first place? The difference 
principle would weaken this disincentive, since it allows the rich to 
become richer as long as the poor benefit too. In Rawls’s theory, 
the difference principle states that in the design of the basic social 
and economic institutions in society, inequalities in social primary 
goods are allowed as long as they benefit the worst-off group in 
society.” A modified difference principle could be applied, not to 
the design of the basic institutions but to income redistribution, 
and could replace social primary goods with the modified income 
metric. Wouldn’t this distributive rule better serve the ultimate jus- 
tification for advocating limitarianism? 

That conclusion doesn’t quite follow. Limitarianism is agnostic 
about the distribution below the wealth line, such as legitimate 
inequalities among the non-rich, but is more radical with respect 
to what distributive justice requires at the top end of the distribu- 
tion. Under the difference principle, a person could be rich and 
have a lot of surplus money, yet from any additional money he 
would earn, only a small fraction would have to go to the worst-off. 
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The limitarian principle wouldn’t allow this: All surplus money 
would have to go toward the unmet needs of the worst-off, the dis- 
advantaged, and toward addressing urgent collective-action prob- 
lems. Limitarianism shares with the difference principle a strong 
redistributive aim, but the two are distinct. 

Yet the opponent of limitarianism may try to attack from a 
slightly different angle. Perhaps the incentive objection cuts 
deeper, if it is stated directly without reference to the difference 
principle. Surely it must be the case that limitarianism entails a 
very strong disincentive for almost-rich people to contribute more 
to the creation of the social product by working harder, innovat- 
ing smarter, and doing more business? The objection here refers 
to the idea of optimal income taxation, as it is known in public 
economics. The consensus view among public economists is that 
the so-called optimal top marginal taxation rate, which is the rate 
at which total tax revenues are maximized, is about 70%. If one 
further increases the top marginal taxation rate, then total tax rev- 
enues decrease. To the extent that limitarianism is seen as a fiscal 
policy (and not as an ideal that should guide pre-distribution insti- 
tutional design or charitable duties), limitarianism equals a top 
marginal taxation rate of 100%. 

This is a serious challenge for the arguments developed in this 
chapter. The democratic argument is untouched by the fact that 
the optimal top marginal taxation rate is lower than 100%, since 
the democratic argument cares about political equality, not about 
maximal tax revenue that can be used to meet the unmet urgent 
needs. Hence, if we only care about the value of political equality, 
we should not lower the top marginal taxation rate below 100% as 
long as the latter can be shown to lead to more political equality. 

In contrast, the argument from unmet urgent needs could be 
significantly undermined if the optimal top marginal taxation rate 
is less than 100%. Since the grounding value is the meeting of the 
unmet urgent needs, the rational thing to do, as a matter of policy 
only concerned with the meeting of the unmet urgent needs, is to weaken 
limitarianism such that we raise maximal tax revenues among the 
rich and richest. 

The first thing this shows is that there can be a tension between 
different reasons for limitarianism. The argument from unmet 
urgent needs would imply that we should opt for the optimal tax 
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rate, whereas the democratic argument would rather forgo some 
tax revenue if an orthodox implementation of limitarianism better 
protects political equality. There is thus a certain tension between 
the two arguments for limitarianism that have been developed 
in this chapter. Two things follow. First, we need to ask whether 
there are other reasons for limitarianism, so that we can examine 
whether there are additional tensions between those arguments 
and their practical implications. Second, as far as the tension 
between the argument from unmet urgent needs and the demo- 
cratic argument is concerned, we have four options. The first is to 
opt for a revenue-maximizing fiscal policy, together with a set of 
institutional reforms that breaks down the mechanisms that turn 
money into political power. Perhaps the residue of unequal oppor- 
tunity of political influence that remains in that ideal scenario is 
sufficiently small that we need not worry. This is an empirical ques- 
tion that needs to be investigated. The second option would be 
to maintain that unequal political influence still matters but that 
addressing urgent unmet needs trumps the democratic argument, 
and therefore choose the revenue-maximizing fiscal policy. The 
third and fourth options are symmetrical to the first and second. 
In the third option we choose orthodox limitarianism (a 100% 
top marginal tax rate above the riches line), which fully protects 
political equality, and try to indirectly meet the urgent unmet 
needs by means other than fiscal policies, e.g., by calling on non- 
governmental agents of justice or entrepreneurs to tackle issues of 
urgent unmet needs. In the fourth option we maintain that meet- 
ing the urgent unmet needs still matters but that addressing politi- 
cal equality trumps the meeting of the urgent unmet needs, and 
hence feel justified in opting for the 100% top marginal tax rate. 
If we care more about meeting unmet urgent needs than about 
the damage done to political equality due to the effects of surplus 
money, then the fiscal policy that comes closest to the limitarian 
ideal should be an income and wealth top tax rate that maxi- 
mizes tax revenue. Yet this should not be regarded as a defeat of 
the limitarian view. First, limitarianism as a moral ideal would be 
unaffected, and we should encourage a social ethos among those 
who, after taxation, still have surplus money, to give it away toward 
the meeting of unmet urgent needs. Second, we should investi- 
gate non-monetary incentive systems for avoiding the disincentive 
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effects on the rich of high marginal taxations. In a culture where 
material gain is not the leading incentive, people may also work 
hard and harder due to commitments, challenges they have set 
themselves, or intrinsic joys, esteem, or honor. 

I conclude that the unequal opportunities objection does not 
succeed, but that the incentives objection should prompt us to 
adapt limitarianism as applied to fiscal policies in line with optimal 
taxation design, to the extent that we weight the value of meeting 
the unmet urgent needs higher than the effects of surplus money 
on the undermining of political equality. Still, in both cases limi- 
tarianism as a moral principle stands. 


VIII. LiMITARIANISM: A RESEARCH AGENDA 


In this chapter, I have introduced limitarianism as a distributive 
rule, and analyzed two arguments in support of limitarianism. By 
way of a conclusion, I want to stress limitarianism’s main limita- 
tions and draw out some questions that need to be addressed in 
further research, which require further analysis (in addition to the 
various issues that have already been mentioned throughout the 
chapter). 

First, recall that I have argued for non-intrinsic limitarianism, 
while remaining silent on the plausibility of intrinsic limitarian- 
ism. Whether convincing reasons for intrinsic limitarianism can be 
given remains to be seen. For example, how plausible is the view 
that one would lead a better life, or a happier life, or a more virtu- 
ous life, if one were not to become rich? And how exactly would an 
argument supporting such a claim unfold? 

Second, there are various assumptions in the arguments devel- 
oped in this chapter that I believe are plausible, but for which I 
may not have argued in sufficient detail. These assumptions need 
to be analyzed more carefully, together with their implications for 
the plausibility of the limitarian doctrine. 

Third, it would be good to know exactly how the limitarian dis- 
tributive rule differs from other distributive rules, such as equal- 
ity of outcome, equality of opportunity, sufficiency, priority, and 
the Rawlsian difference principle. Many of these rules have been 
developed in a variety of ways, and a detailed analysis of the dif- 
ferences between limitarianism and these various distributive rules 
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would be needed. It may turn out that certain limitarian views 
(that is, certain specifications of limitarianism, including its justi- 
fication) boil down to an already existing distributive view, or are 
compatible with an existing distributive view. Most existing dis- 
tributive rules focus specifically on recipients, yet the particular ver- 
sion of limitarianism that I have defended in this chapter focused 
equally on those who carry obligations. While the distinction between 
recipients and contributors is not always easy to make in views of 
distributive justice, the fact that these two concerns exist makes 
it possible that some recipient-oriented accounts of distributive 
justice could be complemented with the limitarian rule. This 
needs to be analyzed in future work. One particular question that 
requires attention is how limitarianism relates to the understand- 
ing of sufficiency in terms of a shift in the reasons we give for car- 
ing about benefits below and above the threshold, rather than the 
more dominant understanding of simply caring that everyone has 
enough.” 

Finally, one can observe that more work has been done in 
empirical political science on the rich (in discussions on oligarchy 
and plutocracy),° and in welfare economics on the measurement 
of the top incomes, than in normative political philosophy. In my 
view, it would be helpful if normative political philosophy con- 
nected more strongly with those empirical debates and introduced 
a stronger focus on the rich in theories of justice and normative 
political philosophy in general. There are very likely to be other 
reasons, as well as those discussed in this chapter, why the distinc- 
tion between the rich and non-rich should play a much more 
prominent role in normative arguments and theories of justice 
in particular. The modified income account of wealth developed 
in this chapter can be used for a wide range of wealth-referring 
claims, and the principle of limitarianism can be combined with 
additional recipient-oriented principles of justice or with distribu- 
tive rules about those parts of the distribution below the wealth 
line. 

Obviously there will be various other accounts of wealth and 
various other justifications for limitarianism. I have defended one 
particular account of wealth and have argued for limitarianism as 
a political doctrine based on the democratic argument and the 
argument from urgent unmet needs, yet I have conceded that the 
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argument from unmet urgent needs would force us to weaken lim- 
itarianism in the fiscal domain into a set of policies that maximizes 
taxation revenue among the rich. Still, whether this modified 
income account is the best account of wealth, and whether the 
democratic argument and the argument for unmet urgent needs 
are the best arguments for limitarianism, remains to be seen. 
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